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Union Membership Trends in the United States 



Summary 

Union membership in the United States has declined significantly in recent 
decades. The number of union members peaked in 1979 at an estimated 21 .0 million. 
In 2003, an estimated 15.8 million workers were union members. As a percent of 
employed workers, union membership peaked in 1954 at 28.3%. In 2003, 1 1.5% of 
employed workers were union members. 

Most studies find that, after controlling for individual, job, and labor market 
characteristics, the wages of union workers are in the range of 10% to 30% higher 
than the wages of nonunion workers. The wage premium is generally greater for less 
skilled, less-educated, and younger workers and larger for private than public sector 
workers. Union members generally receive better or more generous fringe benefits 
than similar nonunion workers. Job tenure tends to be greater and quit rates lower 
among unionized workers. However, the wage premium may have declined in recent 
years. 

Data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ (BLS) monthly Current Population 
Survey (CPS) show that the level of union membership varies among different 
groups. Union members are more likely to be male, white, middle-age, work in the 
private sector, and have a high school degree or some college. The rate of union 
membership is greater among men than women and higher among older than younger 
workers. In 2003, 12.3% of men were union members, compared to 10.5% of 
women; 14.7% of workers ages 45 to 64 were union members, compared to 5.0% of 
workers ages 16 to 24 and 11.3% of workers ages 25 to 44. 

Although the level of union membership is greater among white than black 
workers, in 2003 15.6% of black workers were union members, compared to 11.0% 
of white workers. Also, although union members are more likely to be employed in 
the private than public sector, in 2003, 37.2% of public sector employees were union 
members, compared to 7.2% of private sector employees. 

In 2003, 12.6% of workers with a bachelor’s or advanced college degree were 
union members, compared to 6.6% of workers with less than a high school education 
and 1 1 .9% of workers with a high school degree or one to three years of college. In 
2003, almost three-fourths (73.6%) of union workers with a bachelor’s or advanced 
degree worked in the public sector, mostly for state and local governments. The 
largest percentage of these employees (43.6%) were teachers. 

In 2003, unionization was greatest in New York, Hawaii, Michigan, Alaska, 
New Jersey, and Washington. Unionization was lowest in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Arkansas, Mississippi, Arizona, and South Dakota. 

Finally, in 2002, the most unionized occupations were precision production 
workers and operators (18.3% and 17.6%, respectively). The most unionized 
industries were public administration (32.3%) and transportation, communications, 
and utilities (27.4%). This report will be updated periodically. 
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Union Membership Trends in 
the United States 



Many factors affect the level and distribution of employment and earnings. 
Individuals with more education, work experience, and job training generally earn 
more. Savings and investment and technological advances can affect labor 
productivity and real earnings. Changes in consumer tastes can influence the demand 
for workers with different skills. Employment and earnings may also be affected by 
fiscal and monetary policy and by institutional factors. Institutional factors include 
government regulation of industry, immigration and trade policy, and labor unions. 

This report summarizes the major federal laws that give certain protections to 
employees who organize and bargain collectively. The report reviews the economic 
effects of labor unions and examines recent trends in union membership in the United 
States. 



Major Federal Collective Bargaining Laws 

The National Labor Relations Act of 1935 (NLRA) is the basic law governing 
relations between labor unions and private sector employers engaged in interstate 
commerce. The act does not cover supervisors and managers, agricultural laborers, 
domestic servants, and others. 1 Separate federal laws apply to railroads, airlines, and 
federal employees. The NLRA is administered by the National Labor Relations 
Board (NLRB). 

The NLRA requires an employer to bargain with the representative selected by 
a majority of the firm’s employees. The act does not require secret-ballot elections. 
If a majority of employees indicate a desire to be represented by a union, an employer 
may voluntarily enter into collective bargaining. If an employer does not voluntarily 
recognize the union chosen by a majority of employees, a petition can be filed with 



1 Agricultural laborers include crop and livestock workers and farmworkers who perform 
work that is incidental (e.g., sorters and packers) to the production of goods on the 
employer’s farm. National Labor Relations Board, Basic Guide to the National Labor- 
Relations Act (Washington: GPO, 1997), p. 28, available at [http://www.nlrb.gov]. 
(Hereafter cited as NLRB, Basic Guide to the NLRA..) Commerce Clearing House, Labor 
Relations, v ol. 1 (Chicago: Commerce Clearing House, 2004), pp. 4168-4169. United States 
General Accounting Office, Collective Bargaining Rights: Information on the Number of 
Workers With and Without Bargaining Rights, Report No. GAO-02-835, Sept. 2002, pp. 12- 
13. (Hereafter cited as GAO, Collective Bargaining Rights .) The GAO is now called the 
Government Accountability Office. 
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the NLRB for a secret-ballot election. A petition may be filed by a union, a group of 
employees, or the employer. 2 

The Railway Labor Act of 1 926 (RLA) gives railroad and airline employees the 
right to unionize. The act allows some supervisors (i.e., “subordinate officials”) to 
be union members. 3 

Title VII of the Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 (CSRA) provides collective 
bargaining rights to federal employees. The law applies to executive branch 
agencies, the Library of Congress, and the Government Printing Office. The law 
excludes supervisors, members of the armed services, and various agencies. 4 

According to a 2002 report by the Government Accountability Office (GAO), 
26 states and the District of Columbia have laws that provide collective bargaining 
rights to public employees. An additional 12 states have laws that give bargaining 
rights to specific groups of employees (e.g., teachers, firefighters, or state workers). 
Nine states provide bargaining rights to agricultural workers. Some state laws allow 
supervisors to be union members. 5 



2 In order to have a secret-ballot election, it is not necessary for a majority of employees to 
sign a petition or authorization cards (i.e., cards authorizing a union to represent them for 
the puiposes of collective bargaining). Employees may petition the NLRB for union 
representation if at least 30% of employees express a desire for union representation. 
NLRB. Basic Guide to the National Labor Relations Act, pp. 7-8. National Labor Relations 
Board, The NLRB: Whatitis, What it Does, National Labor Relations Board, p. 3, available 
at [http://www.nlrb.gov]. Workers may organize without the protections of the NLRA, but 
the employer would not be required to bargain. 

3 Douglas L. Leslie (editor in chief), The Railway Labor Act (Washington: BNA Books, 
1995), pp. 118-119,424,428. 

4 The CSRA excludes from coverage Foreign Service employees, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Central Intelligence Agency, Government Accountability Office, National 
Security Agency, Tennessee Valley Authority, the Federal Services Impasses Panel, and the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority. The CSRA also gives the President the authority to 
exclude, in the interests of national security, any agency whose primary function involves 
investigative, intelligence, counterintelligence, or security work. 5 U.S.C. § 7103. CRS 
Report RL30795, General Management Laws: A Compendium, coordinated by Clinton T. 
Brass, pp. 325-326. 

5 Local governments may have laws giving local public employees collective bargaining 
rights. GAO, Collective Bargaining Rights, pp. 8-9. Lloyd G. Reynolds, Stanley H. 
Masters, and Colletta H. Moser, Labor Economics and Labor Relations , 1 l lh ed. 
(Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1998), p. 460. (Hereafter cited as Reynolds et al., 
Labor Economics and Labor Relations.) 
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Legislation in the 108 th Congress 

Legislation has been introduced in the 108 lh Congress that, if enacted, may affect 
union membership in both the private and public sectors. 

S . 606, the “Public Safety Employer-Employee Cooperation Act of 2003” would 
provide collective bargaining rights to public safety workers (i.e., law enforcement 
officers, firefighters, and emergency medical services personnel) employed by state 
or local governments. The bill was introduced by Senator Judd Gregg and was 
approved by the Senate Committee on Health, Education, Labor and Pensions on 
October 2, 2003. A similar proposal, H.R. 814, was introduced in the House by 
Representative Dale Kildee. No congressional action has been taken on the latter 
bill. 



Legislation has been introduced that would allow employees to unionize if a 
majority of employees sign authorization cards. A secret-ballot election would not 
be required. This proposal is included, with other provisions, in S. 1513 and H.R. 
3078, the “Employee Right to Choose Act of 2003,” and in S. 1925 and H.R. 3619, 
the “Employee Free Choice Act.” 6 S. 1513 was introduced by Senator Charles 
Schumer; S. 1925 was introduced by Senator Edward Kennedy. H.R. 3078 and H.R. 
3619 were introduced by Representative George Miller. No action has been taken 
in the House or Senate on either proposal. 

Representative Charlie Norwood introduced H.R. 4343, the “Secret Ballot 
Protection Act of 2004.” The bill would require secret-ballot elections for union 
certification. Employers could not voluntarily bargain with a union that has not been 
elected by a majority of employees in a secret-ballot election. No action has been 
taken on the bill. 

The “National Right-to-Work Act” would amend both the NLRA and RLA. 
Under this measure, union contracts could not require employees to become union 
members as a condition of employment. The bill was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Trent Lott (S. 1765) and in the House by Representative Joe Wilson (H.R. 
391). No congressional action has been taken on the proposal. 



Governments and Collective Bargaining 

By bargaining collectively, instead of individually, unionized workers may 
obtain higher wages and better working conditions than if each worker bargained 
individually. 7 The protections that governments give employees who organize and 



6 For an overview of S.1925/H.R.3619, see CRS Report RS21887, The Employee Free 
Choice Act, by Jon O. Shimabukuro. 

7 The threat of a strike can increase the bargaining power of unionized workers. Unions may 
also be able to increase wages by limiting the supply of workers; e.g., by restricting the 
number of persons enrolled in union-run training programs. Federal employees cannot 

(continued...) 




